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would even have a technique of invention and discovery. He deplores 
the fact that there is "no recognition of invention as a discipline" and 
"no text-book .... on invention in general "(p. 495). 

The biological homologue is the "sport" (p. 240). His own term 
is "social innovation," which he prefers to "invention" (Tarde), 
"impulse" (Patten), "instinct of workmanship" (Veblen), etc. He 
enumerates the following sources of innovation : 

In the first place, he mentions caste, slavery, and other sources of 
inequalities among men giving rise to a leisure class as an important 
instance of the principle of innovation. The conquering race became 
the leisure class. Other influences, especially the sacerdotal, contrib- 
uted to the same end. Individuals of this leisure class became respon- 
sible to a great extent for social innovations. The author curiously 
traces this impulse to the attempt to escape ennui. 

Moreover, with the beginning of settled community life and the 
indvidual, instead of the communal, possession of property, the indi- 
vidual tends more and more to be the medium of social progress. 
Only relatively late in social evolution can the individual be said to 
have become the instrument of social advance, and it is not wholly 
true now. The social forces are still predominantly unconscious and 
generic rather than reflective and individual. But the rise of reflective 
thought, the bringing to consciousness of the method or technique of 
social action, which, of course, could only take place in the conscious- 
ness of individuals, i. <?., only in the psychical sphere, has brought the 
psychic individual into the foreground as the chief instrumentality from 
now on through which social achievement will be won. 

The spheres of romantic and conjugal love are ranked high in the 
scale of social innovations, as also the so-called anti-social emotions of 
jealousy and revenge. 

The spiritual forces are the only positively socializing forces 
because they alone are egoistic, psychic ; they alone are truly socio- 
genetic. 

H. Heath Bawden. 

Vassar College. 

Le probleme du ditertninisme social: De'terminisme biologique et 
de'terminisme social. By D. Draghicesco, membre de la 
Societe de Sociologie. Paris : Editions de la Grande 
France, 1903. Pp. 99. Fr. 2.50. 

Recognizing the necessity of a demonstrated theory of social 
determinism as the basis of social science, the author of this book 
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assumes the task of proving the reality of social as distinguished from 
biological determinism and of setting forth the relations between the 
two. After passing in review the theories of Spencer, Novicow, 
Ammon, and others who deny social determinism, and culling from 
such writers as Huxley, Durkheim, Ward, and others evidences of dis- 
agreement with them, he presents a theory of his own which attaches 
social to biological determinism, and asserts the superiority of the 
former. His theory, in short, is this : Biological determinism is 
supreme in all vital phenomena, or in all the region of life below the 
advent of mind. Mind is derived exclusively from the relations which 
are formed between individuals living in an organized and evolving 
society. Intellect and consciousness are not products of the physio- 
logical cell or of relations between cells, but of the relations between 
individuals as social units. Man, the possessor of mind, loses under 
the influence of a changing environment the power to transmit physio- 
logically the qualities acquired under these conditions, and this func- 
tion is performed by social heredity. The essential characteristic of 
the social fact is its non-inheritance; as assimilation and consequent 
heredity are the quid proprium of the vital. All is social which is not 
physiologically transmissible. Physiological heredity, being a conse- 
quence of the rigidity of the cosmic environment, is progressively 
neutralized on account of the mobility and increasing complexity of 
the social environment. Instinct, which is a product of physiological 
heredity, is altered, disorganized, and finally gives way to reason, the 
product of social heredity, and the agent of social determinism. The 
opposition of social and biological determinism is paralleled, then, by 
the opposition of social and biological heredity, and of instinct and 
reason. Intelligence, consciousness, and reason are the products of 
the social environment. These, however, are employed to modify the 
environment, which, in turn, reacts upon the plastic organism. Thus 
the laws of biology become subject to the laws of mind ; natural selec- 
tion is made to give place to justice, the spontaneous to the conscious, 
natural inequality to ethico-social equality. True social laws, therefore,, 
lie not behind us imbedded in social history, but in the enlightened 
reason of men. They are the legal enactments which all reflecting 
men will voluntarily obey. 

Such, in brief, is the theory which M. Draghicesco presents. He 
is in error in supposing that he is the first to state the problem of 
of social determinism in such a way as to make it the counterpart of 
biological determinism, or that his main thesis is new. The central 
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idea and the practical consequences of his theory were anticipated in 
this country by some twenty years. Although he includes Professor 
Lester F. Ward among those who have been vaguely conscious of the 
reality of social determinism and its opposition to biological determin- 
ism, citing his Outlines of Sociology and an article or two by the same 
writer, he does not seem to be aware that the American sociologist has 
anticipated him upon almost every point he has discussed. The first 
chapter of Professor Ward's Dynamic Sociology (1883) and more par- 
ticularly his Psychic Factors of Civilization (1901), to say nothing of his 
more recent work on Pure Sociology, make the task assumed by M. 
Draghicesco all but superfluous. 

To have been anticipated, however, does not necessarily detract 
from the merit of a thinker, and discriminating readers will readily 
acknowledge the scholarship and logical force manifested in the pres- 
ent work. 

Authors as a rule are liable to blunder in spelling the names of 
foreign writers. It may be worth while to point out that among the 
names misspelled in this volume are those of Lester F. Ward (p. 16), 
Lloyd Morgan (p. 39), and Biichner (p. 89). 

Ira W. Howerth. 



Conquering Success; or, Life in Earnest. By William Mathews. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. viii + 404. $1.50. 
While sociology is in the making, and while there are quack pre- 
scriptions galore for every social ill, it is a relief to greet occasionally 
a book which does not claim to be scientific, but which is full of safe 
pointers about the conduct of life. In his best-known work, Getting 
on in the World, Dr. Mathews has done more than one man's share to 
start a generation of young men with high conceptions of life. The 
cases known to me in which the book was the turning-point in a boy's 
career are proofs that it is a salutary moral force. The present volume 
was perhaps written in a less ardent tone of feeling, but the readers for 
whom it is intended will hardly detect the difference. It is the kind 
of book that ought to be on the list of supplementary reading in every 
high school. A. W. S. 



